The Date of the Studius Basilica at 
Istanbul 


CYRIL MANGO 


It was at Istanbul, more than thirty years ago, that I first had the 
privilege of meeting Sir Steven. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that in honouring him on his approaching 75th birthday I 
should take as my subject a monument of that city. 

Few buildings of medieval Constantinople have played as 
important a role in Byzantine history as the church of St. John of 
Studius. It is also—setting aside the meagre remains of St. Mary 
of the Coppermarket (Chalkoprateia)—the oldest church 
standing in the city. But when exactly was it built? The generally 
accepted date, based on the Chronicle of Theophanes (ed. de 
Boor, p. 119), is A.D. 463 ; but another text, namely an epigram of 
the Palatine Anthology, suggests that the church was erected 
before 454. A few scholars have noted the discrepancy, but no 
serious attempt has been made to resolve it.! A difference of 
some ten years, it is true, is not a very wide one, yet in this 
particular case it is not without significance. For not only is St. 
John’s an important monument in itself; it also provides a fixed 


1. The only historian to have grappled with the difficulty is E. Marin, De 
Studio coenobio Constantinopolitano (Paris, 1897), pp. 6-8, but he was misled by the 
Suda scholion (on which see below) and does not even refer to the Anthology. 
A. van Millingen, Byzantine Churches in Constantinople (London, 1912), p. 36 
n. 2, is content to note the contradiction. J. Ebersolt and A. Thiers, Les églises de 
Constantinople (Paris, 1919), p. 4n. 1, also take refuge behind the Suda scholion. 
R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’Empire byzantin, 1/3, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1969), pp. 430f. has avoided the whole question. 
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point by reference to which other early Byzantine buildings as 
well as pieces of architectural sculpture have been dated.? 

We may begin by examining the evidence. Anthologia 
Palatina I, 4 runs as follows: 


Eic tov vadv tod H poðpóuov èv toïç Ltovdtou- 
Tobtov Iwdvvy, Xpiotov peydA@w Gepdnovti, 
Srovdioc dyAadv olkov edetuato: Kapnadiuwc be 
tov Kdpev edpeto pady, EAdv dnatnida papdov. 


That is, ‘At the Church of the Forerunner in the quarter of 
Studius: Studius built this splendid house to John, Christ’s great 
servant, and swiftly gained the reward for his toils by obtaining 
the consular fasces.’ This looks simple enough. Studius, we 
know (although some editors of the Anthology are ignorant of 
the fact), was eastern consul in 454; hence the church must have 
been built shortly before that date. 

The authority of the above epigram, including its lemma, is 
very weighty. While this is not the place to discuss the 
composition and character of Bk. I of the Anthology, the more 
so since this complex subject is thoroughly treated in a 
forthcoming study by Professor Alan Cameron,’ it will be 
enough to say that Bk. I was compiled at a date not far removed 
from A.D. 880—900 and that it contains a considerable number of 
poems that were copied directly from monuments. The scholar 
responsible for the transcriptions may have been Gregory 
magistros, a colleague of the famous Cephalas. Nos. 1~17 of Bk. 
I and possibly others were taken down from inscriptions at 
Constantinople and two of them, namely No. 1 (inscription on 
the bema arch of St. Sophia) and No. 10 (inscription in the 
church of St. Polyeuktos) have actually been found in situ, thus 
confirming the accuracy of the lemmata. 

There exists, it is true, a slight difficulty which calls for a 


2. In particular, the capitals of the nave and narthex have been used to date 
a series of other monuments, including the churches of St. Demetrius and the 
Acheiropoietos at Thessaloniki. See R. Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien (Berlin— 
Leipzig, 1936), pp. 126ff. Cf. also M. Vickers, ‘Fifth-century Brickstamps 
from Thessaloniki’, ABSA 68 (1973), 292. 

3. I am grateful to Professor Cameron for having allowed me to read his 
study in typescript. 
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digression. The Suda,‘ following the entry Zrovéioc, Suvdotnc: 
ôç Kai thy nepiBéntov povhy extioe, has the following double 
scholion written by a later hand in the margin of the principal 
manuscript: “Ot: 4 töv Stovditav pov) npótepov KaGodlixijc 
éxxAnotac, dotepov è wethAGer cic uovýv. “Ott ó aùtòç Ltovdioc 
duvdorne Ktilet tov vadv tov ‘Apyiotpathyov Naxwletac, èv @ 
wépovrat xai attyot Hpwixot- Stovdi0c dyAadv okov édetuato, 
Kapnaltuac è dv káuev edpato poðóv, éldv dnatnida PaBdov. 
The first part of the scholion clearly stands in need of some 
correction and many commentators have, explicitly or tacitly, 
emended it to read xa@odixh éxxAnata Hv, as the sense seems to 
require: ‘N.B. The monastery of the Studites was at first a 
parochial church, and was later transformed into a monastery.’ 
We shall come back to this piece of information. But what are we 
to make of the second part of the scholion? At first sight, there is 
nothing incredible in the statement that the same Studius built a 
church of St. Michael at Nakoleia in Phrygia (modern Seyit 
Gazi), but it is certainly surprising that he should have inscribed 
in it the same epigram as that found in the Anthology minus its 
first verse which clearly refers to St. John the Baptist, not to St. 
Michael. 

This, however, is not the end of the mystification. There exists 
a rather obscure opuscule on the Miracles of St. Michael by a 
certain deacon Pantoleon (BHG 1285-1288) which has come 
down in a considerable number of manuscripts, but still 
remains unedited except for an incomplete Latin translation.’ A 
casual reference by Ducange® indicates that this text contained a 
mention of Studius, described as @eoceBic kal nepiplentoc 
Snatoc, but nothing of the kind is to be found in the published 
Latin version. Fortunately, the missing passage is given by 
Manuel Gedeon from a manuscript of the Iviron monaste 
with variants from cod. Patmensis 634 and runs as follows.’ 
Everyone knows, writes Pantoleon, that the source of water at 
Germia cures all kinds of diseases thanks to the intervention of 


4. Ed. A. Adler, IV (1935), p. 438. 

5. MPG, CXL, 573ff. Cf. F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins d’Ochrida, Candie et 
Moscou (Brussels, 1963), pp. 147ff., who edits from cod. Achrid. 50 a portion of 
this text relating to a certain candlebearer named Marcian. 

6. Constantinopolis Christiana (Paris, 1682), lib. IV, p. 103. 

7. “Eyypagor At6o1 xai xepdyra (Constantinople, 1892), pp. 17-18. 
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St. Michael. When an invalid man has confessed his sins and 
plunges in the water down to his chin while calling on the 
Archangel’s help, the fish that are in the pool gather round him 
and lick his body, whereupon he is restored to full health. This 
happened to that pious man, the mepiBdentoc Studius (the 
mention of his consulship is here omitted) who, out of gratitude, 
restored and adorned the church of St. Michael at Germia and 
built all round hospices for the aged and for strangers, as he had 
also done at Constantinople. 

The exact wording of this curious passage cannot profitably 
be discussed until such time when we have a proper edition of 
Pantoleon’s Greek text which, it would appear, was composed 
in the second half of the ninth or, possibly, in the tenth century.® 
The existence of an important church of St. Michael at Germia 
(in Galatia Salutaris) is, in any case, attested by the Life of St. 
Theodore of Sykeon,® and we may presume that a local tradition 
linked it with the name of Studius. Germia, however, is not 
sufficiently close to Nakoleia’® for the two towns to have been 
readily confused, nor is it likely that Studius built a church of St. 
Michael in both of them. The chances are that the scholiast of 
the Suda is at fault. Whatever may be the explanation of his 
muddle, I see no reason to doubt that the epigram in the 
Anthology refers to the famous church at Constantinople. 


8. The Marcian episode, which happened in the reign of Michael II] and 
Theodora (842-56), is described as being ‘recent’, @atyatoc npdéopatov 
yeyovétoc: Halkin, Inédits, p. 148. On the other hand, Pantoleon’s text is 
found in manuscripts of the tenth/eleventh centuries, e.g. Sinaiticus 497 and 
the Menologium of Douai Abbey. On the latter see F. Halkin, ‘Un manuscrit 
grec inconnu: le Ménologe de Douai Abbey, prés de Reading’, Scriptorium, VII 
(1953), 51ff. H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzant. Reich 
(Munich, 1959), p. 636, is content to date Pantoleon not later than the twelfth 
century. 

9. Ed. A.-J. Festugiére, Vie de Théodore de Skykéén, I (Brussels, 1970), pp. 58, 
80, 139, 155. This church was so well known at the time that Germia was 
popularly called Of ‘Apydyyedon. 

10. On Nakoleia see Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua, V (1937), pp. xxvif., 
g2ff. On Germia see E. Honigmann, ‘Pour l'atlas byzantin’, B, XI (1936), 
541ff., who believes it was at Yiirme, some 30 km. south-east of Sivrihisar. 
There existed in this village a five-aisled Byzantine basilica of unusually large 
proportions (about 40 m. long) which, if Honigmann’s identification is 
correct, would have been the church of St. Michael. Its ruins are described by J. 
W. Crowfoot, ‘Notes upon Late Anatolian Art’, ABSA 4 (1897-8), 86ff. 
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We now come to the evidence of Theophanes. First, it has to 
be understood that the Chronicle of Theophanes,"! despite the 
authority it has so long enjoyed, is in reality an unedited file of 
extracts taken from a variety of sources. These extracts have 
been arranged year by year, but it is often difficult to determine 
on what basis the chronological computation has been made. 
Since the dates given by Theophanes are sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong, it may be advisable to examine from this 
point of view a sample section of the Chronicle in the area that 
concerns us. I am omitting a number of entries whose dates 
cannot be checked independently. 


A.M. 5953=A.D. 460/61" 


Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, dies and is succeeded by 
Anastasius [correct date July 458]. Death of St. Symeon Stylite 
[correct date probably 459]. 


A.M. 5954=A.D. 461/62 


Fire at Constantinople on 2 September, indiction 15 [the 
indiction number is correct for September 461, but the fire 
actually occurred on 2 September 464]. 


A.M. 5955=A.D. 462/63 


Majorian, the western emperor, murdered. Severus succeeds 
him [correct date 461]. Studius builds church of St. John. 


A.M. 5956=A.D. 463/64 

Leo I appoints Zeno magister militum per Orientem [correct date 
469] and Basiliscus magister militum per Thracias [in fact after 469). 
Zeno, accompanied by Peter the Fuller, proceeds to Antioch. 
Martyrius, Patriarch of Antioch, resigns; Peter the Fuller 
becomes patriarch in his stead [probable date 470]. Peter exiled 
by order of the emperor; succeeded by Julian [probably in 471]. 


11. I hope to show elsewhere that Theophanes had little to do with the 
composition of the Chronicle that bears his name, but that is immaterial for 
our present purpose. 

12. Up to the accession of Heraclius, the A.M. of Theophanes is reckoned 
from the previous September. See V. Grumel, ‘L’année du monde dans la 
Chronographie de Théophane’, EO, XXXIII (1934), 396ff. 
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A.M. 5957=A.D. 464/65 


At about this time Daniel the Stylite mounts his column at 
Anaplous [correct date 460]. Responding to an embassy from 
Rome, Leo I appoints Anthemius Emperor of the West [correct 
date 467]. 


It may be seen from the above that practically all the dates 
given by Theophanes in the time-span that concerns us are 
incorrect. Hence, the 463 date for the construction of St. John’s 
is also worthless, unless it can be shown that it was contained in 
the source Theophanes was using. The source in question was 
the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore Lector written some time 
after 518. Unfortunately, this work has come down to us only in 
an epitome, where we read the following:! ‘Eni Tevvadtov 
Ztavdioc Extise tov vaòv tov dytov "Iwmdvvov Kai povayovce èk tay 
Axowmrtov évexatéotnoe, [patiamos è 6 npaindaitoc tov tov 
dytov Kupiaxod, èv @ xai tò povayixdv oyğua elaBev, dua 
énAfpwoev tà mpainoottov. That is: ‘Under Gennadius 
[Patriarch of Constantinople] Studius built the church of St. 
John and established in it monks from among the Sleepless 
ones. Likewise, the praepositus Gratissimus [built the church of] 
St. Cyriacus in which he assumed the monastic habit after he had 
completed his office as praepositus.’ 

Gennadius was Patriarch from August or September 458 until 
20 November 471. Since the next entry in Theodore Lector 
refers to St. Daniel’s ascending his column, an event which, as 
we have seen, took place in 460, there may be some reason for 
thinking that in Theodore’s eyes the establishment of the 
monastery of Studius took place between 458 and 460. Even so, 
this evidence does not entirely square with that of the 
Anthology. The easiest way out of the difficulty would be to 
suppose that Studius built St. John’s as an ordinary church 
before 454 and turned it over to the Akoimetoi in about 460, a 
sequence that finds some support in the first Suda scholion. 

I know of no other evidence that might throw direct light on 
our subject. The career of Studius is shrouded in total obscurity. 
Apart from what has already been said of him, we may note a 


1g. Theodoros Anagnostes, Kirchengeschichte, ed. G. C. Hansen (Berlin, 
1971), p. 108, §384. 
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tradition that he came from Rome, '* but that is probably a later 
invention occasioned by his Latin name. It is more likely that he 
was related to his namesake who was comes rerum privatarum in 
401 and Prefect of Constantinople in 404.'® His name was also 
associated with a particularly splendid litter (lectus) that was kept 
in the sacristy of the Patriarchate and could be rented for 
funerals.'6 Surprisingly, there is no mention of the 
establishment of the Studite monastery in the Life of St. 
Marcellus who was Abbot of the Akoimetoi during this ve 
period (from before 448 until some time before 484).'’? The 
statement that in 465 a certain Menas, who was praefectus vigilum 
and had committed various misdeeds, was dragged by the 
populace from the hippodrome éw¢ röv ořkwv toù Stovdtov'® 
refers to the estate of Studius, not to the monastery. The earliest 
attested Abbot of the monastery, one Athenodoros, was in office 
in 475.19 

The foundation of the Studius basilica belongs, in any case, to 
that period of intense religious fervour that gripped the court 
circles of Constantinople towards the middle of the fifth 
century. Dignitaries and members of the imperial family vied 
with one another in winning for themselves the most renowned 
ascetics, in seizing the best relics, in building martyria and 
monasteries on their estates. The Lives of St. Daniel the Stylite 
and St. Marcellus preserve a vivid picture of this pietistic wave 
that was fully exploited by Syrian monks. And now we may note 
a remarkable synchronism. In 453, on 24 February to be exact, 
the head of St. John the Baptist was found in a cave at Emesa, 


14. Vita S. Theodori Studitae, MPG, XCIX, 145, where it is said that the name 
Studius corresponds to Euprepios in Greek! Cf. Nicephorus Callistus, MPG, 
CXLVII, 68. 

15. On the earlier Studius, see G. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale (Paris, 
1974), pp. 262-63. 

16. Nov. Just. 59, 6. 

17. This document, which contains very few chronological indications, 
merely says that such pious men as founded churches or monasteries at 
Constantinople obtained from Marcellus abbots and other personnel for their 
communities: G. Dagron, ‘La Vie ancienne de S. Marcel l’Acéméte’, AB, 
LXXXVI (1968), 298, §13. Cf. idem, ‘Les moines et la ville’, Travaux et mémoires, 
IV (1970), 237. 

18. Chronicon Paschale, 594 (CSHB). 

19. Vita S. Danielis stylitae in H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites (Brussels—Paris, 
1923), p. 69. 
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and this event caused quite a stir.” It is true that Constantinople 
already possessed, in the suburb of Hebdomon, another head of 
the Baptist, but that was an object of very dubious pedigree.”! 
The genuine head was obviously a prize of inestimable value. 
May we not suppose that Studius, as soon as news of the 
discovery had reached the capital, decided to erect a splendid 
church dedicated to St. John the Baptist in the hope, perhaps, of 
obtaining the relic? Such motivation would not have been 
unparalleled. We are told that seventy years earlier a dignitary 
named Aurelian (consul in A.D. 400) had built on his estates, èv 
Aupniiavaic—quite close, incidentally, to the Studius 
basilica—a martyrium of St. Stephen in the expectation of 
obtaining the Protomartyr’s relics. His hope was not fulfilled, 
and so, by way of a substitute, he seized by brute force the body 
of the Mesopotamian ascetic Isaac (d. 383) which he deposited in 
the choir of his church.?? Studius, too, did not win the Baptist’s 
head. We may imagine that a few years later, not without some 
gentle prodding on the part of the saintly Marcellus, he turned 
his splendid foundation into a monastery. 

This, of course, is no more than speculation. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that the Studius basilica was not built in 463, 
but before 454 and, quite possibly, in 453: for, as we have seen, 
Studius ‘swiftly gained the reward for his toils by obtaining the 
consular fasces’. 


Exeter College, 
Oxford 


20. Marcellinus Comes, MGH, Auct. ant., XI/2, 84-85; Chronicon 
Paschale, p. 591. Cf. J. Ebersolt, Sanctuaires de Byzance (Paris, 1921), p. 80. 

21. It had allegedly come from Cilicia and was brought to the vicinity of 
Constantinople in the reign of Valens, but refused to be budged from a village 
near Panteichion because of the emperor’s heresy. Theodosius I deposited it at 
Hebdomon, but it does not appear to have attracted much veneration. See 
Theodoros Anagnostes, op. cit., p. 83, §268. 

22. See F. Nau, ‘Notes sure les mots moditixdc et molitevóuevoç . . .’, ROC, 
X1(1906), 200, 215-16. The story is probably apocryphal, but it is quite ancient 
and may be regarded as reflecting normal practice or, at any rate, a situation 
that was not altogether unusual. 
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